50                    Turgot.

first,  deal with  the  questions  of capital,  of
coinage, of trade, and of the  circulation of
money.    Before gold and silver had become
the pledge representing every kind of wealth,
exchanges, according to Turgot, were made in
kind.     Measures of wheat were given in ex-
change for measures of wine.    The competi-
tion between those who had more or less need
of a given commodity determined the current
value of .each commodity relatively to all the
rest.    Any commodity could thus become the
equivalent of any other, and could be used as
a common measure for comparing other com-
modities.    A given quantity of wheat worth
eighteen pints of wine would likewise buy a
sheep, or a piece of tanned leather, or a cer-
tain quantity of iron; thus all these things had
in trade the same value.    But not all pints of
wine are of the same value;  and if eighteen
pints of Anjou wine will buy a sheep, eigh-
teen pints of Cape wine will buy several sheep.
In order to avoid the confusion resulting from
the application of the same term to things of
variable qualities, it was found necessary to
choose,  as a measure of the value of other
commodities, a  commodity always  identical,
easy to transport, and capable of being pre-
served without alteration.     Gold and  silver
unite to a superior degree all these qualities,ed who sustained the thesis, and was informed
